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By D. C. Batley 





Mr. Bailey is the first person to develop concretely the principles expounded 
by Professor Henry C. Morrison in his text, The Practice of Teaching in the 
Necondary School 





The material is divided into six units, each dealing exclusively with one 
epoch-making part of American history. Each unit has these parts: a short 
discussion of the subject to be attacked; an outline to extract questions 
problems to create enthusiasm ; projects to arouse fruitful ideas; map refer 
ences to help students visualize situations; and book references to give the 
students an opportunity to dig deeper into the subject 

The book may be used by the teacher alone or it may be put into the hands 
f the students 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume XXV 


AGAIN THE OPEN DOOR IN 
EDUCATION' 


Some of my hearers are aware that in 
diseussing ‘‘ Again the Open Door in Edu- 
eation’’ I am continuing an argument 
begun two years ago. As I have said else- 
where, no ampler evidence could be desired 
of the large-mindedness of college admin- 
istrators in general, of their readiness to 
face criticism without flinching and of their 
desire to serve the public interest-than that 
afforded by the tone and tenor of the pub- 
lished reviews and personal letters, geo- 
vraphically fairly representative of the 
country, that have come out of the colleges 
as a result of that earlier discussion. 

Some of you may recall that at Cincin- 
nati two years ago, I ventured to point out 
frankly and with the openly expressed 
approval of this body, certain shortcomings 
of the colleges viewed from the angle of the 
pubhie-sehool administrator. I said in 
effect that entrance requirements were in 
general based on mere tradition, sometimes 
even on personal idiosyncrasy ; that college 

ourses were often determined by profes- 
sorial interest with little consideration of 
student needs; that those chosen as worthy 

f college training were those who could 
disgorge most readily certain quantities of 
‘act from an arbitrary list of studies; that 
the aid rendered freshmen was perfune- 
tory and aimless; that the influence of 

college life was not infrequently corrupt- 
ug and dissipating, an influence aided and 
abetted by the example of some of the 
members of the faculty; that the academic 
mortality of freshmen was due more to 

! Address delivered before the Department of 


Superintendence of the National Education Aasso- 
ciation, Dallas, Texas, March 2, 1927 
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poor teaching in college than to poor 
preparation; that college teachers were 
selected, promoted and rewarded not on the 
basis of teaching ability but on the basis of | 
research; that professorial training for 
teaching was not only not required by the 
colleges but that it was laughed at; that the 
individual professor was a law unto him- 
self, determining his own courses, setting 
his own examinations, marking his own 
papers and turning in his results from 
which there was no appeal; that ‘‘resi- 
dence’’ had become a fetish and an ob- 
struction to educational progress; that for 
the endowed college—endowed by public- 
spirited men for public service out of funds 
built up out of excessive profits paid by 
the people and receiving tens of millions 
annually in tax exemptions, that for such 
an institution to regard itself as ‘‘ private’’ 
would be humorous if it were not per- 
nicious; that the claim of overcrowding 
may or may not be true; and that only by 
a comprehensive survey by representatives 
of the public interest of our institutions of 
higher learning as to plant capacity, equip- 
ment, funds and faculty can this fact be 
scientifically determined. 

After two years of discussion, part of it 
oral, part through the agency of personal 
letters and magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles, and much of it emanating from the 
colleges themselves, this ‘‘indictment,’’ if 
one wishes to call it by so harsh a name, 
stands generally acknowledged as a fair 
statement of existing conditions. Here 
and there it has encountered resentment, 
of course. The president of Purdue Uni- 
versity before the National Education 
Association in 1925 expressed surprise that 
this body should give its approval to such 
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a picture of conditions; and after claiming 
for the colleges the credit for all advances 
worth mentioning in the field.of pure and 
applied science and art, never having heard 
of Burbank, Edison, Ford, Burroughs and 
others, he pointed triumphantly as evidence 


that the eolleges are meeting the needs of 


the hour to the fact that the number of 
students attending them has grown from 
160.000 in 1900 to 600.000 in 1925. Unfor 


tunately and characteristically, he saw but 
failed to 


point out the further fact, without which 


one side of the pieture ; for he 


his figures have no significance, that this 


progress made by the colleges com passes 
only two fifths of that made by the high 
schools in the same period; and he offered 
no solution to the problem that faces this 
growing army of ambitious youth knock- 
ing in vain at the closed doors of our 
colleges 

The plain fact is that the college is not 
meeting the situation and apparently has 
no plans for meeting it. If it sees at all the 
constantly and rapidly augmenting stream 
hool 


of elementary school pupils pouring into 


schools. there fo eome for four 


our high 


years under the tutelage of college gradu 
ates, to pour out again keenly awake to the 
possibilities open the them through further 
training—if it sees this swelling stream at 
all, it seems to see In it only the opportunity 
of lightening its own task by a more drastic 
selection of the finest specime ns of a par 
ticular type of mental ability, while it goes 
serenely on its way careless of and indiffer 
ent to the fate of other equally desirable 
types, W ho, judged by its standards, deserve 
mo academic salvation. College plants, par 
ticularly in the east, are undergoing little 
or no expansion. No new colleges are being 
founded. Again and again my correspon- 
dents in New England and in the Middle 
Out of the 
colleges comes no answer to the insistent 


question, ‘‘What shall be the 


Atlantie States stress this fact. 


done with 


overflow?’’ ‘‘Seleeting only from the up- 
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is the euphemism now applied 
But when we ask what is 


per quartile’’ 
to the process, 
to be done with the lower quartile, where 
not infrequently are to be found the real 
leaders—youth aglow with the vitality that 
often finds ex pression outside of academic 
halls, sometimes to the detriment of aca 
read 


demie records, but in which one can 


the assurance of future success, in answer 
to that 


silence 


question we hear only a wreat 
There is a doctrine that is fundamental] 


in American education, and that is: that 
every child born in or adopted by this re- , 
the 


education 


has right to have developed 


talent he 


publhie 
through whatever of 
may Possess without reference to quantity 
quality, or type of that talent, and that he 
should have assured to him the opportunity 
to go as far as his ability and ambition will 
the 4 


fathers made clear their belief that in edu 


permit. At the birth of nation, the 


cation alone lay security for popular gov 


ernment; and the subsequent history of 


education in this country has made this 


doctrine a part of the fundamental fait! 


of the nation. In a wide correspondencs 


from every one of the forty-eight states, | 
find no publie educator dissenting from t 
principle. 

Nor has this doctrine been held merely as 


all, only 


Steadily the na 


a distant ideal, realizable, if at 
some dim utopian future 
tion has moved toward its realization. At! 
the time of the adoption of the constitutior 
the maximum average length of the school 
life of the individual was eighty days 

1840, this average for the nation had rise 
to 208 days; and in 1870 it had risen to o>2 
days; in 1890 to 770 days; and in 1920 the 
1,200-day 


about to enter on the seventh grade level 


nation was on a basis or was 


Beginning as a private enterprise, und 
private direction and control, education has 
gradually passed to the control of the pe 
ple, and at each succeeding level the ide 


has been to make it free and universal. In 
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the ease of the elementary school the ideal 
has been completely attained; and in the 
secondary school, nearly so. We are now 
facing the same problem at the college 
level; and no solution of it will be accepted 
as adequate that does not assure to every 
worthy high sehool graduate, who has the 
ambition, his opportunity to prove by 
actual trial whether or not he can profit by 
higher training; and that does not assure 
further that the trial shall be made under 
conditions which, by providing at least a 
modicum of human sympathy and encour- 
agement, will aid him in orienting himself 
in his new and strange surroundings. No 
worthy student, and it is only of him that 
| am speaking, goes to college to fail. If he 
is failing there is a cause; and it. would 
seem as if just ordinary intelligence in a 
teacher, just common interest in the suecess 
of a fellow being, would prompt him to 
ascertain and, if possible, remove the cause ; 
and it is, indeed, a pleasure to record that 
a beginning here and there has been made 
in the humanizing of college courses and 
administration. 

But we are told that there are in college 
too many who ean not profit by it; that it 
is futile to burden the colleges further with 
unfit material. That statement rests upon 
two assumptions which are herewith sharply 
challenged. The first is, that present meth- 
ods of admission are the most effective that 
can be found for selecting the material that 
can profit by what the college has to offer. 
The second is, that what the college has to 
offer exhausts the possibilities of higher 
training, and that the student who can not 
profit by it is of inferior mentality and 
should be denied higher educational oppor- 
tunity. It is apparently quite true that 
there are in our colleges many who can not 
profit by the courses offered; but there is 
no evidence to show that this does not in- 
dicate a need for a change in the methods 
of admission and in courses of instruction 
rather than a further exclusion of students. 
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There is no scientific evidence available to 
determine whether the student or the col- 
lege is at fault. Here is a question that 
challenges the best minds we have in the 
field of education. The demand for social 
efficiency has made over the elementary and 
secondary school. It will not hold the eol- 
lege sacrosanct. It may be that we are at 
the breaking point with the traditional 
college. 

The assertion that too many are going to 
college is without scientifie foundation. If 
it is an inference from the fact that some 
are now in college who can not profit by 
what the colleges offer, it is simply a non- 
sequitur. And if it emanates, as President 
Angell says it originally did, from those 
who are always looking for cheap labor and 
who see that commodity dwindling before 
the extension of educational privilege or 
from those who believe that learning and 
culture are the prerogatives of a small in- 
tellectual or social aristocracy, having no 
contact with the gross affairs of practical 
life, interested in esthetic appreciation 
more than in a search for truth and con- 
sidering an academic degree as a mark of 
caste—in either case it ean be disregarded 
as un-American and wholly alien to our na- 
tional ideals and purposes. 

Let it be understood that in advocating 
** Again the Open Door in Education’’ I am 
perfectly well aware of the importance of 
the discovery of new truth to be added to 
the sum total of human knowledge as the 
most important next step in the advance- 
ment of civilization; and let it be further 
understood that I am not making a plea for 
the admission of the moron. Nor am I as- 
serting that all men are born intellectually 
equal and are, therefore, entitled to equal 
educational opportunity. Long before the 
psychologists taught us to talk learnedly 
about chronological ages and I. Q.’s, the 
mental inequality of individuals was ap- 
parent to the most ordinary observer. I am 
quite aware of the fact that at every level 
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of the educative process there emerge some 
who have reached the limit of their capacity 
for education. But if our schools are doing 
their work effectively, we are safe in assum- 
ing that at each level the mental incompe- 
tents are being largely sifted out and that 
those who survive are mentally prepared 
for further training and, if they have a de- 
sire for it, should be given the chance to 
prove by actual trial whether they ean 
profit by it. We do, as a matter of fact, 
* proceed exactly on this assumption at each 
stage of the educative process until we 
reach the college level. 

Neither am I pleading for the same op- 
portunity for all who survive the high- 
school period. For some scholarship along 
traditional lines will, of course, be an easy 
possibility. For others, only one or two 
years of additional training can be taken 
with profit. What I am asking is that 
those who survive the high school and who 
desire further training shall have the op- 
portunity for one or more years in college 
with courses organized and modernized and 
with definite study and guidance of the 
individual through his underclass years. 
And I am urging that these courses have 
some sort of coherence and unity, starting 
somewhere and tending toward some defi- 
nite objective; and that who are 
found ineapable of advanced independent 
work or who have no desire for it, be given, 
upon satisfactory completion of the one or 


those 


two years of such higher training, some sort 
of certificate to that effect and be dismissed 
with the goodwill of the institution. There 
is nothing sacred in the traditional four- 
year course leading to a degree and the 
break with tradition here suggested can be 
made without detriment to sound scholar- 
ship. 

The proposal to loose upon the colleges 
this rising tide of ambitious and worthy 
youth is met by the statement that the col- 
leges are now crowded and that the pro- 
Whiat constitutes a 


posal is impossible. 
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crowded college? It is, perhaps, not un- 
likely that the enormous and rapid devel- 
opment of our high schools still going on 
has created a demand for higher training 
somewhat in excess of the capacity of our 
present plant; but before it can be known 
whether a given college is overcrowded, 
be scientifically deter- 
what the 


facts must 
First, we 


maximum plant capacity is, each room and 


three 
mined. must know 
laboratory working from 8: 00 o’elock A. M 
to 5: 00 o’clock P. M., on at least five days 
per week for not less than thirty-eight 
weeks; second, it must be determined what 
constitutes a reasonable student load for 
a college teacher; and third what consti- 
tutes a reasonable teaching load per week. 
As far as I have been able to discover 
these fundamental questions have never 
been answered authoritatively and until 
they are, the statement that our colleges 
are crowded is mere assumption. 

Some rather fragmentary studies of my 
own, however, made within the year, in 
which I have had the assistance of some 
of the best 
and out, have yielded interesting results 


men in education in college 
‘*Crowded’’ colleges were selected for the 
It was found that in these institu 
few to 


rooms were vacant, and in many instances 


study. 


tions from a a score or more of 


locked, during the working hours. In some 
of our colleges the notion still prevails that 
a classroom is the personal possession of 4 
particular professor, with the result that 
these rooms are not yielding more than 20 
to 30 per cent. efficiency. A classroom or 
a laboratory can work six or more hours 
a day without being overworked. One such 
room accommodating forty students on 4 
six-hour schedule would care for 240 pupils 
one hour per day and three such rooms 
would provide for this number, each stu 
dent taking fifteen hours work per week 
and reciting in classes of approximate!) 
forty students each; thirty such 
2,400 students in 


room> 


would eare for smal! 
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classes. This would seem to support the 
contention made in my Cincinnati address 
that large classes are a professorial con- 
venience. If, in the colleges that have 
been studied, such use were made of the 
plant, the registration could be approxi- 
mately doubled without the addition of a 


single classroom. If the plant inefficiency 


prevalent in our colleges were found in our 
publie schools, our surveyors would create 


a revolution. 

What is a reasonable student load for the 
college teacher? Here we find ourselves in 
the field of opinion. President Snavely* 
sets the number at fifteen, and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education sets it at twelve 
and a half. President Snavely mentions 
certain ‘‘erowded’’ colleges. If these col- 
leges were to bring their student load up 
to President Snavely’s measure they would 
be able to register 4,001 more students 
without inereasing their plant or equip- 
ment. Similar studies have been made of 
twenty-seven colleges in three states. In 
these twenty-seven colleges if the student 
load were placed at twelve and a half, they 
could accommodate 12,301 more students. 
These studies, incomplete as they are, are 
sufficient to suggest that the ‘‘crowded’’ 
college may be an academic myth, for in 
many colleges the student load drops below 
six. 

And what is a reasonable teaching load 
for a eollege teacher? The American 
Couneil on Edueation® has set the stand- 
ard at sixteen hours per week. Again my 
studies, based upon direct correspondence 
with college professors themselves, go to 
show that this standard is far above actual 
practice. In many instances, the teaching 
load is less than ten hours per week. In 
publie education we are looking for teachers 
who can teach successfully large numbers, 
teachers who can inspire pupils to effort 
and initiative rather than for drill masters 

2 See ScHoo. AnD Society, June 13, 1925. 

‘See Report for 1924. 
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for a few who are to be taught to absorb 
knowledge rather than to think; and it has 
moreover never been proved that small 
classes result in higher scholarship. It will 
be difficult to convince the publie that 
twelve and a half students per college 
teacher is an overload and that sixteen 
hours of teaching per week is overwork, 
and that to relieve such distressful condi- 
tions it is necessary to deny admission to 
an increasingly large number of admittedly 
qualified candidates. 

But are qualified candidates being denied 
admission to college in any considerable 
numbers? I am in possession of letters 
written since January 1, 1927, from school- 
men in forty-one states, which clearly estab- 
lish the fact that fully prepared students 
are being denied admission to college. I 
am also in possession of data furnished by 
the colleges since November 24, 1926, 
wherein the fact is further established. 
Sixty-seven colleges responded with the 
information asked ; fifty-one of these admit 
that 15,196 candidates were denied admis- 
sion in September, 1926. It is admitted 
that over one half of this number had met 
the full fifteen ‘‘Carnegie’’ units and that 
a considerably larger number would have 
been able to do college work. It should be 
added that the above record was made al- 
most entirely by the ‘‘endowed’’ colleges. 
Several colleges did not furnish data. 
Some of them frankly stated that they were 
not certain how the public would accept 
the facts. 

Alumni are beginning to show an interest 
in this exclusion act even in the case of 
the so-called ‘‘private’’ college. One such 
college that has been taking its students 
from the upper quartile and succeeding in 
graduating only about 45 per cent. of its 
freshman class is having its trouble with 
its alumni. A prominent alumnus of this 
college has furnished me with a copy of a 
letter which he wrote asking for some 
justification of the methods of instruction 
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and the courses offered which resulted in 
such mortality among those who are sup- 
posedly the cream of the young men of the 
country. This college denied admission to 
more than one half of its applicants and 
yet the student load is 9.5 per teacher. 
What is the 


lacking that the really constructive minds 


solution? Signs are not 
in the field of higher education are grap- 
pling with the problem. An entire paper 


could be filled with recent utterances of 
men who speak with authority in the edu- 
cational world, all tending to show that the 
stubborn wall of tradition that has so long 
bloeked 


erumbling. 


advance in higher education is 
Only a few weeks ago, Presi- 
dent Livingston Farrand, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Was quoted in the press as saying: 
‘*The time is not far distant when the old 
traditional college will be lost, and we shall 
for the 
scholarship of the day along traditional 


President Lotus D. Coffman, of the 


wonder how we ever prepared 


lines.”’ 
University of Minnesota, has recently said 
bringing 


that an irresistible 


about ‘‘a reorganization of the materials 


pressure 1S 


of instruction for freshmen, calculated to 
insure a more systematic education through 
programs with definite objectives. The vast 


majority of students who enter college 
know what they are there for and are un- 
willing to drift about aimlessly in a sea 
Dean Kent, of North- 
‘*The 


come when we will not have done our duty 


of liberal subjects.’’ 
western University says: time has 
until each college determines the type of 
service it purposes to render and reorgan- 
izes its courses and its methods of instrue- 
tion to intelligently serve these purposes.’’ 
President Hibben, of Princeton, says con- 
cerning the type of student to be admitted: 
‘*We ought to know, as far as it is humanly 
possible to determine, not only the type of 
undergraduate but the type of man he is 
likely to be. If we find a boy deficient in 
credits but who has in his favor a career 
of leadership, a record of broad influence 
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on his companions, an outlook on life that 
distinguishes him morally, that kind of boy, 
despite academic shortage, is the kind of 
boy who should be welcome at college.’’ 

The correspondence to which I have made 
reference teems with suggestion. From 
some of the colleges comes the plea for the 
founding of more colleges. Some even 
suggest the junior college as a part of the 
publie school system. Schoolmen suggest 
the establishment of a state university in 
every state, and the extension of this prin 
ciple in states where there already is a 
Ohio now has three state 
that 


hope for a solution rests with the extension 


state university 
universities. It is obvious, however. 
of the junior college as a part of the state 
and municipal school system with a prob 
able reorganization of publie education on 
the 6-4-4 plan 
already 
established part of the publie educational 


California and Missouri 


have the junior college as an 


system, and the number of students regis 
tering in the freshman class in the junior 


colleges of California last September 


equalled the number registering in the 


freshman class of the standard colleges of 


that With 


ready established in the country, it maj 


state. 163 junior colleges a! 
fairly be said that the junior college move 


ment is well under way. Several state 
legislatures this winter are considering bills 
for the establishment of junior colleges as 
a part of the public educational system of 
their states 

Just what will be the reaction of the tra 
ditional college to the changing educational 
conditions Frankly, 


little can be looked for immediately in the 


remains to be seen 
way of reorganization of courses and meth 
eall the 
‘*Tutankh-Amen crowd still wedded to the 


ods from what some schoolmen 
past and stoutly defending its penates.’ 
Some go so far as to refer to present col 
lege courses and organization as moribund, 
and suggest that Ephraim be let alone with 


his idols and that a solution be sought in 
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dependent of the colleges. The reported 
attitude of the Phi Beta Kappa Society ex- 
pressed at its meeting a few years ago 
seems to give color to this conclusion. The 
press reported at that time that this society 
of liberal culture had undertaken to raise 
one million dollars to fight the spread of 
vocational education, and the president at 
that time was quoted as saying: 

In the last century election to Phi Beta Kappa 
meant that the student had reached success along 
lines of study universally conceded as standard in 
higher education. To-day the tendency toward vo- 
cational education is so great that there is urgent 
need for an active, coherent organization, both 
within the colleges and outside of them, of the 
forces that stand for liberal education. Can a 
better center be found for such an organization 
than is offered by Phi Beta Kappa? The frater- 
nity has reached an age and grown to a greatness 
which forbids it to refuse the challenge that the 
present day brings to lovers of learning. 


(iraduate as I am of a traditional arts col- 
lege, and believing as I do in that training 
for those who can profit by it, | must vigor- 
ously dissent from the implication con- 
tained in this statement that scholarship is 
exclusively the product of the arts college. 
Scholarship is just as possible in architee- 
ture or in engineering as in the humanities. 
The term needs and is receiving a new defi- 
nition. 

It is, indeed, a bit difficult to understand 
how the arts college, the original vocational 
school, which had its inception in the need 
for training men for a specific vocation, 
can logically take exception to vocational 
training. It is essentially an illiberal atti- 
tude, and it is with regret that I have to 
admit, after years of association with teach- 
ers from every type of higher institution, 
agricultural and other technical schools as 
well as with liberal arts colleges, that I 
know of no more illiberal men in the teach- 
ing profession than can be found in the 
liberal arts colleges, no more de-humanized 
teaching, no more complete lack of human 
interest, than is to be found in the class 
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rooms of some of the teachers of the 
humanities. 

In conclusion: Based upon my studies 
and correspondence I would suggest the 
following as steps toward the solution to 
our present difficulties : 


(1) A survey of present higher educational in- 
stitutions to ascertain existing plant 
capacity, endowment and equipment, to- 
gether with a scientific determination of 
what constitutes a reasonable student and 
teaching load for a college teacher; 

(2) Provision by the state of adequate educa- 
tional facilities from kindergarten through 
the university, including a system of 
junior colleges, with unbroken sequence of 
promotion for those found capable at each 
stage of profiting by more advanced 
training; 

(3) Provision of higher training for various 
types of mental ability with a determina- 
tion on the part of individual colleges of 
the types of service they plan to render 
and selection of their students in accord- 
ance therewith ; 

(4) A reorganization of college courses with 
definite objectives for certain groups and 
supervision calculated to orient freshmen 
in their college work; 

(5) The requirement by the colleges of demon- 
strated teaching ability as a requisite for 
retention on the faculty, the recognition 
of high teaching ability as the basis for 
professional advancement, and the estab- 
lishment of some system for the improve 
ment of college teaching in the freshman 
and sophomore years. 


Education is the big business of the na- 
tion. Officered by a million teachers, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, an army of 
25,000,000 children, is marching against the 
citadels of ignorance and superstition and 
race hatred, upholding the traditions and 
defending the ideals of the Republic—an 
army assembling from hill and dale, from 
city and village, from the farm, the work- 
shop, the mine, from industry and com- 
merce, from the homes of the rich and of 
the poor, with the blood of the Orient and 
of the Occident coursing through their 
veins; destined in each of the forty-eight 
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states of this great American League of 


Nations to become citizens not subjects; an 
army whose well-being places an obligation 
upon every American to support to the 
limit the stronghold of our democracy, the 
bulwark of our free institutions—the Amer- 


ican school system from kindergarten 
through university in every state of this 
nation. 

Gentlemen, this is not just one more 
paper to be added to the files of this de- 
partment. This is a crusade upon which 
we have entered, a crusade to be preached 
with increasing power until the people, lay- 
ing hold of the doors of the gate of the 
city of knowledge, shall pluck them up and 
carry them away, leaving free and unob 
structed the pathway to the acropolis.‘ 

F. D. Boynton, 
Superintendent of Schools 
ItnHaca, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
JOHANN HEINRICH PESTALOZZI 


Tue Board of Regents of the University of 


the State of New York recorded its apprecia 


tion of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi at their 


meeting on February 17, the one hundredth 


anniversary of his death, in the following 


resolution: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents of The Ur 
versity of the State of New 
death to 


York wishes on this 
centenary of his record its appreciation 
f Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi as a 
and to 
upon edu 


New York and the United 


of the services o 
leader of educational thought and practice, 
recognize the beneficence of his influence 
cation in the State of 


States at large. 


Commissioner of Edueation Frank P. Graves 
significance of Pesta- 


He said : 


called attention to the 


lozzi’s contribution to edueation. 
To-day, 


anniversary of the 


February 17, marks the one hundredth 


death of Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, probably the most influential and most 


admired of all characters in the history of educa 


*It was moved from the floor that this paper be 
referred to the Research Division of the Depart 


ment of Superintendence with instructions to print 
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tion. In his work is to be found the germ of all 
modern pedagogy and educational reform. 

While he lived to be eighty-one years of age, he 
never ceased to labor for the reformation of society. 
As Voltaire, others held that the 
panacea for the corrupt times was rationalism 


Rousseau and 


, 
atheism, deism, socialism or individualism, Pesta. 
lozzi found his remedy in education. 

His efforts to evolve a natural method of teach 
ing were likewise fruitful, and mark the greatest 
stimulus given to the modern psychological move 
ment in education. From him have come the pre 
vailing reforms in the teaching of language les 
sons, arithmetic, drawing, writing, reading, geog 
raphy, elementary science and music. 


Pestalozzi also started a different type of disci 


plir Se, 


school by which it has approached the atmosphere 


and largely created the new spirit in the 


of the home. This attitude constituted the greatest 
contrast to that of the brutal schools of the times, 
and introduced a new conception into education 
The indebtedness of modern educational method 
to Pestalozzi is even more evident when we realize 


that Herbart and Froebel were both pupils of his 


their from his 
in the United States, the edu 
work of Joseph Neef, Warren 
Arnold Guyot, Colonel Parker, Lowell Mason, David 


P. Page and Edward A. Sheldon was in large mea 


and largely received inspiration 


teachings. Moreover, 


cational Colburn. 


sure due to Pestalozzi’s influence. 

This 
of holding international memorial exercises in his 
The effect of the these Pesta 


reformers has 


has been made the occasion 


anniversary 
honor. work of all 
lozzian been especially evident in 
New York, as Doctors Page and Sheldon, who wer 
so prominent in the Pestalozzian movement, serve 


" 


as principals in the oldest state normal] schools of 


the state. It therefore seems fitting that the Board 
take action to 


the work of this greatest of reformers, 


of Regents should some recog! 
whose 
fluence was so marked 


posing The University of the State of New York 


upon the institutions cor 


THE PROPOSED ENDOWMENT FUND 
FOR NEAR EAST COLLEGES 


Mr. Aupert W. Straus, American director of 
the Near East Colleges, has announced that the 
endowment campaign for the six colleges, which 
had been held in abeyance pending ratification 
of the Lausanne treaty, will now go forward 


late 


according to the plan drawn up by the 
Cleveland H. Dodge for combining the financial! 
and administrative work of the colleges in a 
joint office and for jointly raising the endow 


ment funds necessary to secure their mainte 
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nanee and development in the future. Assur- 
anee from the Turkish government of continued 
support and recognition of the colleges and the 
reaching of an understanding between the two 
countries for the preservation of the status quo 
pending decision on the question of treaty rela- 
tions between the two countries affords the 
executive committee for the colleges the con- 
fidence necessary in starting a campaign for 
$15,000,000, 


The six colleges affected by the plan are Robert 
College, Constantinople; the American University 
f Beirut; Constantinople Woman's College; Inter- 
national College of Smyrna; Sofia American 
Schools and Athens College, Greece. All six in- 
stitutions will be assured adequate endowment to 
put them on a permanent financial basis if the en- 
tire amount of $15,000,000 is subscribed within 
e three years allotted for the endéwment cam- 
paign. In addition, both the Sofia American 
Schools and Athens College will be provided with 

0,000 for a building program. 


Headquarters for the endowment campaign 
re at the American offices of the Near East 
ges, 18 East Forty-first Street. The ex- 
cutive committee which will direct the work 
neludes William Morgan Kingsley, chairman; 
Arthur Curtiss James, Stephen Baker, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, George A. Plimpton, Harold 
\mes Hatch, Lucius R. Eastman, James L. 
Barton and Edward Capps. 

The plan was originally proposed by the late 
Mr. Dodge as a combination mutually advan- 


Colle 


tageous to all of the colleges, and enabling them 
ty employ more efficient and better trained per- 
nnel while reducing overhead involved in 
maintaining six separate offices. Mr. Staub as- 
ted Mr. Dodge in working out the details 
f the plan, while Leolin H. Keeny, assistant 
treasurer for each of the colleges, has worked 
it a uniform system of accounting for hand- 
ng the John W. Mace is national 
field direetor. 


funds. 


A PAN-AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 
CONGRESS 
A MOVEMENT of special interest to men and 
women engaged in educational work in all Amer- 
ican countries has, according to the Christian 
Science Monitor, been launched recently in Uru- 
cuay with the approval and support of the gov- 
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ernmental authorities. Its aim is to bring about 
a better understanding and helpful cooperation 
between directors and teachers of high schools, 
or intermediate schools, in all these countries, 
and the first step to this end is to be a Pan- 
American High School Congress, El Primer 
Congreso Panamericano de Ensenanza Secun- 
daria, to be held in Montevideo during 1927. 

The committee of organization is made up of 
Dr. Adolfo Berro Garcia and Professors Alfredo 
Samonati, Antonio M. Grompone and Arturo 
Carbonell y Migal. 

After conferences between the committee and 
Dr. Carlos Maria Prando, Minister of Public 
Instruction, the following program for the pro- 
posed congress was adopted: 

(1) The purpose of advanced popular education 
(Ensefianza Secundaria). 

(2) Organization of Ensefianza Secundaria, 

(3) Inter-American solidarity and cooperation 
as illustrated by the lessons of history, morality 
and civic instruction. 

(4) Promotions. 


It was held to be advisable to limit the work- 
ing program of the congress to a few points as 
the course most likely to lead to definite and 
practical results. 

Through the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
of Uruguay the committee will extend to all 
high schools and similar institutions of learning 
and to all universities in American countries in- 
vitations to send representatives to the congress. 

A full exchange of opinions, comparisons of 
the experiences of the various countries in the 
field of education under consideration, the per- 
sonal relations that will be established between 
teachers in these different countries, the discus- 
sion, from a broad continental point of view of 
important educational problems—these are 
among the factors that are expected to give a 
distinct character to the congress. 


THE BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

IN presenting to the state board of affairs 
the budget of the University of Wisconsin for 
the biennium of 1927-29, President Glenn 
Frank pointed out that the major part of the 
inereases asked are accounted for by the ap- 
proximately 7.5 per cent. increase in student 
attendance, the addition of the third and fourth 
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years to the medical school, the projected in 
creased service of the college of engineering to 
industry, and the projected enrichment of the 
general service of the university to the people 
of the state through the university extension 
division. 

The requests for new buildings and land total 
$2,150,000, spread over a three-year period 
1927 to 1930, 

The budget for general university operation, 
$4,074,105 
From 


maintenance and equipment totals 
for 1927-28, and ¥4,201,685 for 1928-29. 
this sum are deducted tuition and fees of $571, 
500 in 1927-28 and $575,500 in 1928-29, leaving 
the amount asked 


the biennium 33,502,605, and for the 


from the state for the first 


year of 
second year $3,626,185. The average increase 


in operation budget for each year of the bien 


nium over the present vear amounts to 7.7 per 
cent. 
To the amount for operation, maintenance 


and equipment is added a request for public 
service appropriations of $781,523 in the first 
year of the period, and $785,713 in the seeond 
year, making the total request for 1927-28 

buildings $4,284,128, and for 


a grand total of $38,696,026. 


exclusive of 
1928-29 $4,411,898 

The public service requests are for research, 
university extension and other public service. 


The amounts asked for each are 


1927-28 1928—29 


Research $115,000 $140.00" 
University Extensior 340,670 310,315 


Other Services 25.853 335,398 


funds of the university—re 


athletic 


The 


cel pt s 


revolving 


from dormitories, cafeterias, 


games, laboratory fees, agricultural sales, ete. 
estimated to amount to some $2,500,000 in each 
year of the coming biennium, are not included 
in the budget figures. 

New construction requests of the regents are 
as follows: 


Two 


moving present engineering equipment, $903, 


engineering buildings and expense of 


700; addition to the Wisconsin high school and 
equipment, $182,000; law school and administra 
tion building, $350,000; addition to extension 
and home economies building and equipment, 
$155,000; agricultural buildings and equipment, 
released space for new 


$50,500; remodeling 
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uses, $64,500; additional lockers for Lathrop 
Hall, $15,000; $5,000 ; 
construction, such as heating tunnels, additional! 
devices, temperature 

$404,300 ; 


radio towers, service 


control 


boilers, safety 


equipment, ete., land purchases, 
$20,000, 

Approximations, in all $2,150,000, for these 
projects, the regents ask to be spread over a 
three-year period as follows: 


1927-28 $570,000 


1928 29 SOO O00 

1920-30 780,000 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 

New York Uni 


has spread from its orginal center at 


Tue School of Education of 
versity 
W ashington 
courses tor teachers in thirty-eight cities in 
states, according to Professor Robert A. Kis 
sack, Institute of Edueatio: 


Many of the 2,627 students will enter the resi 


Square and offers educationa! 


four 


director of the 


dent School of Education in New York City thu 
year. Enrollment is three times as large as 
1924, when the institute was founded 

Work, although conducted in centers outside 
Same a5 a 


of New York, is practically the 


Washington Square. The purpose of the insti 


tute is to make collegiate educational course 
available to a group of persons who are too far 
distant New York to make resident 


practical 


trom atter 


dance Entrance 


requirements, 
content of the course and the credit given 
the same as for regular college work 
Ninety-two courses are conducted in outly: 
and the institute has charge of twent 
New York City. The 
under fifty-one instructors, twenty-four of whor 
faculty of the School 


centers, 


five work 


courses in 
are members of the 
Education. 

Professor Kissack advances the theory that | 
many cases the institute gets better results tha 
from ordinary college study, for it brings to ) 
gether students from the same school syster 
who are working toward one end. 

General courses are offered as well as specia 
ized classes in educational sociology, elementar 
education, secondary education, educational ps» 
chology, general theory of education, history 
norma 
school education, physical education, music edu , 


education, educational administration, 
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cation, art education, contemporary literature, 
American poetry, religious education and com- 
mercial education. 

Towns and cities having institute courses this 
vear are: Brooklyn, Buffalo, Central Islip, 
Kings Park, Mount Vernon, New York, Spring 
Valley, White Plains, Yonkers, in New York; 
Bridgeport and New Haven, in Connecticut; 
Allentown, Easton, Hanover, Pottstown, Potts- 
ville, in Pennsylvania; Asbury Park, Bayonne, 
Relmar, East Orange, Elizabeth, Freehold, Glen 
Ridge, Irvington, Jersey City, Millburn, Mont- 
clair, Morristown, North Bergen, North Plain- 
field, Orange, Paterson, Red Bank, Rutherford, 
Summit, Toms River, Trenton and Union City, 


in New Jersey. 


LECTURES ON THE MOTION PICTURE 
INDUSTRY AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
Tue Harvard Graduate School of Business 
\dministration announces the following schedule 
of leetures and discussions by leaders in the 
motion pieture industry, which will form an 
ntegral part of the course in business policy 
and will be open only to students regularly 

enrolled in that course: 

March 14: Introduction to Discussions on the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry—Joseph P. Kennedy, 
president, Film Booking Offices of America, 
Ine. 

March 15: The Motion Picture Industry—Will H. 
Hays, president, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc. 

March 17: Production Management 
Jeme D. Lasky, vice-president, Famous Play 


Problems 


ersLasky Corporation. 

March 19: Exeeutive Management—Adolph Zukor, 
president, Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 

March 22: Distribution—Sidney R. Kent, general 
manager, Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. 

March 24: Advertising and Exploitation—R. H. 
Cochrane, viee-president, Universal Film Cor 
poration. 

March 26: Finanee—A. H. Giannini, president, 
Bowery and East River National Bank of New 
York. 

March 29: Foreign Development—William 
president, Fox Film Corporation. 

March 30: Theater Management—Marcus Loew, 
president, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Distributing 
Corporation. 

March 31: New Developments in Motion Pictures 


Fox, 
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—Harry M. Warner, president, Warner Broth- 
ers Picture Corporation. 

April 2: The Future of the Industry—Joseph P. 
Kennedy. 


The course will meet on Mondays and Wed- 
nesdays at 2:30 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 10 
o’elock in the morning, and is required for all 
students in their second and final year in the 
Business School. One of the purposes of the 
course is to develop the point of view of the 
executive in dealing with actual problems as 
they arise in specific trades and industries. 

Since the case system is being used for in- 
struction in the Harvard Business School, sev- 
eral cases were secured for the students to study 
while the motion picture lectures are being 
Arrangements 
whereby the cases will be presented by several 
of the speakers so that the students may have 
sufficient information to write reports upon 
them. 


given. are now being made 


The following are typical subjects for such 
eases in the motion picture industry: “Methods 
recommended to reduce the cases for arbitra- 
tion between exhibitors and distributors”: 
“Should a firm producing feature films add 
short line for 
distribution, and should it produce them in its 
own studio?” and “Distribution of films, and 


miscellaneous subjects to its 


the practice of block-booking.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Tue Trustees of St. Paul's School at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, have decided to adopt a 
They 
propose to award honorary scholarships aggre- 
gating $8,000 a year for intellectual distinction 
entirely irrespective of financial need. The es- 
sential features of the plan have been, suceess- 
fully in force at some of the English public 


new plan for stimulating scholarship. 


schools and universities for generations, but they 
have never before been tried in this country in 
any large way. To carry out the plan the trus- 
tees have decided to offer, beginning next June, 
two scholarships, one valued at $1,000 per an- 
num and the other at $500. These will be 
awarded, irrespective of any statement of finan- 
cial need, to two boys of high character chosen 
primarily because of high scholarship, entering, 
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the first high school year (Third Form), either 
from within the school or from outside. The 
privilege of renewal for the three remaining 
school years is held before the winner if he 
maintains a distinguished stand in scholarship 
and if his record at the school is otherwise satis- 
factory. Thus in four years St. Paul’s School 
will be granting to eight high-standing scholars 
from all over the country scholarships valued at 
$6,000 annually. 

The school intends further to stimulate high 
standing by granting in its graduating class a 
scholarship of $1,000 to the senior of good all- 
around record at the school who shows the high 
est scholastic standing entering any accredited 
American college from the school, this scholar- 
ship to be available in installments of $500 each 
for the first two years of the undergraduate 


course. 


ALIEN TEACHERS IN THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA SCHOOLS 
A pEcISION has been made by the Board of 
Education of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., to 


the effect that all 
within two years, unless naturalized within that 


alien teachers must resign 


time. 
The resolution was sponsored by Dr. Laura 


H. Carnell, dean of Temple University, and 
championed by William 


There are 9,385 teachers and employees. 


Rowen, president. 

Superintendent Broome recently investigated 
the records of the complete teaching personnel. 
He said he did not find a single case among 
the 5,000 he looked into in which a public 
school teacher was unnaturalized or had failed 
to take 
Broome said: 


steps to become naturalized. Dr. 


A resolution passed by the State Legislature July 
10, 1917, made it mandatory for the Board of Edu 
eation to require that all teachers and applicants 
for teaching positions declare their intention of 
becoming naturalized. The board went a step fur 
ther. We made an inspection of our records and 
found they revealed not a single case where teach 
ers were not naturalized or had not made applica 
tion for naturalization papers. 

We combed our records and the only problem 
presented to us was in the cases of teachers who 
had declared their intention of becoming natural- 
ized and then delayed the procedure. 
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The action of the board leaves no doubt in the 
public mind as to the status of teachers and em 
ployes in the future. Teachers on the eligibility 
list who haven't taken out final papers must do so 
within the prescribed time limit or forfeit their 
place to those who are naturalized. 


Dr. Broome said that the superintendent's 
office recently received a request from Congress- 
man Clinton A. Sowers, sponsor of the proposed 
bill, attacking the merit system of appointing 
teachers from the eligibility list and asking 
that names and addresses of alien applicants 
for teaching positions be sent to him. 


THE MINNESOTA SCHOOLMEN’S 
WEEK 
THe annual gathering of Minnesota schoo! 
superintendents, principals, high school teach 
ers and known as 
Schoolmen’s Week, has been set by Dean M. E 
Haggerty, of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for the week of April 11 
That is the period of the spring vacation in 


most of the state’s public schools and will give 


county superintendents, 


the best opportunity for schoolmen to attend the 
sessions on the university campus. 

Speakers at the annual short course for super 
intendents and principals, which is conducted 
jointly by the university and the state depart 
ment of education, will be Dr. Otis Caldwell, of 
University; Dr 


Teachers Columbia 


George Counts, educational psychologist of th 


College, 


University of Chicago, and Principal Milo B 
Stuart, of the Arsenal High School, India: 
apolis, one of the largest high schools in th 
United States. 

Between 1,000 and 2,000 Minnesota schoo! ad 
ministrators and teachers attend the events « 
Schoolmen’s Week, which is second only to the 
annual meetings of the Minneapolis Educatior 
Association among Minnesota educational events 

George C. Brohaugh, of Willmar, has sun 
moned the superintendents’ section of the Minn« 
sota Education Association to meet on Apm! 
14 and 15, as part of the Schoolmen’s Week 
events. Among the speakers will be Super 
tendent C. C. Baker, of Grand Rapids; Supe: 
intendent J. P. Vaughan, of Chisholm; E. M 
Phillips, of the state department of education; 
Superintendent C. W. Van Cleve, of Spring 
field; Superintendent E. B. Bergquist, of Au 
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rora, and Austin K. Turney, principal of the 
University High School. Superintendent A. L. 
Winterquist, of Cloquet, will assist Mr. Bro- 
haugh in directing the meetings. 

A report on the Minnesota State English Es- 
sentials contest will be made at the Tuesday ses- 
sion of the English section of the State High 
School Conference. 

The State Conference of County Superinten- 
dents, called by J. M. MeConnell, commissioner 
of education, will take place on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. The gen- 
eral session of the eleventh annual state High 
School Conference will take place on April 13. 
Dr. Counts will speak on “The General Status 
of the High School Curriculum.” 

A program of more than usual interest has 
been prepared for the meeting of the Minnesota 
Society for the Study of Education by Dr. L. 
J. Brueckner, of the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. A. C. Krey will report before the social 
studies section of the high-school conference on 
the reeent study of a planned revision of social 
science teaching which he made as a representa- 
tive of the American Historical Association. 
The results of research at the Institute of Child 
Welfare on the university campus will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. John E. Anderson, its director. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota State 
High School Association has been called for 
Friday, April 15, by Superintendent G. V. Kin- 
ney, of Red Wing, its president. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Vice-presipent Frank W. Tomas, pro- 
fessor of education in the Fresno State Col- 
lege since 1917, has been appointed president 
of the college to sueceed President C. L. Me- 
Lane. 

Rainey T. Wenrs has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Murray State Teachers College, 
Kentucky. 

Dr. Nicnouas Mosevey, of the Latin depart- 
ment of Yale University, has been made dean 
of Albertus Magnus College, the new Catholic 
college for women at New Haven. He is a son- 
in-law of President Emeritus Arthur T. Had- 
ley, of Yale. 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, dean of the school of edu- 
cation of the University of California, has been 
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elected president of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education. 


A. H. EpGerton, professor of industrial arts 
at the University of Wisconsin, was elected 
president of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association at its recent meeting in Dallas, Tex. 


Presipent Emory W. Hunt, of Bucknell 
University, has been elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of College Presidents, 
Dr. George L. Omwake, of Ursinus College, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer, and Dr. 
S. B. Linhart, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
a member of the executive committee. 


IN recognition of the service of Dean Walter 
Williams, of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Missouri, who eighteen years ago 
established the first school of journalism in the 
world, Great Britain has placed on the campus 
of the university a stone from the walls of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, with a bronze tablet. Sir 
Esme Howard, the British ambassador, made 
the presentation address. A second gift of a 
stone lantern has been made by Japan. The 
presentation address was made by the Japanese 
ambassador. 


Presipent C. C. Lrrrie, of the University of 
Michigan, has been designated by the deed of 
gift director of work to be carried out through 
an anonymous gift of $45,000 to discover and 
promote scientific knowledge of the causes, pre- 
vention and cure of cancer. 


Presipent James R. ANGELL, of Yale Uni- 
versity, sailed on March 12 on the Berengaria 
to spend a month in Europe. 


CHANCELLOR ELMerR ELLSwortn Browy, of 
New York University, will be the guest of 
honor at the annual faculty dinner to be held 
at the Hotel Astor on March 18. Dean Frank 
H. Sommers, of the Law School, will be toast- 
master. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. CLARK, of Som- 
erville, Mass., has received while in the hos- 
pital, in appreciation of his work, the gift 
of an Atwater Kent Radio, with an album 
containing the individual signatures of fourteen 
thousand sehool children. The Journal of Edu- 
cation in recording this event remarks that the 
gift had added significance as the idea origi- 
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nated with the children and not with any school 
official. 


Dr. JuLIAN L. CooLiper, professor of mathe 


been 


Harvard University, has ap- 


matics at 
pointed Harvard exchange professor to France 
during the present half of the academic year. 


He succeeds Dr. Albert Bushnell! Hart. 


WittiamM LeLanp THompson, regent-elect of 
the University of the State of New York, was 
dinner given by the 


the guest of honor at a 


Teachers Association of Troy on February 24. 


Wituiam CuarLes Baver, head of the depart 


ment of electrical engineering, who has been 


acting director of Northwestern University 
School of Engineering tor the past two years, 
since the death of the late John F. Haytord, has 
been made director. Professor Bauer, inclading 
various periods during which the director was 
absent, has acted as director of the school for six 
vears. 

Due to the vacancy caused by the recent death 
otf Dr. Albert W. Smith, late head of the de- 
partment of chemical engineering, President 
Charles S. Howe, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, has appointed Dr. William Reed Vea- 
zey acting head of this department. Dr. Veazey 
has been a member of the staff of this depart- 
ment since 1907, professor of physical chemistry 
1924. Westminster 


College, Pennsylvania, and holds the 


since He is a graduate of 
degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the Johns Hopkins 
University. The appointment of Dr. Veazey is 
temporary, pending a meeting of the Case trus- 


tees some time in May. 


THe Reverenp Evcmore McNeitt McKee, 
rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, of New 
Haven, has accepted the pulpit of the Church 
of Christ at Yale University and has resigned 
The call to Yale includes the 
student 


from St. Paul’s. 
direction of the religious life of the 


body. 

Proressor Mira B. Wixson, of the depart 
ment of Biblieal literature and dean of the class 
of 1927 at Smith College, has been appointed 
to the newly established position of director of 


religious work and social service. 


Dr. C. A. Buckner, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Pittsburgh, will 
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offer courses on secondary school methods and ( 
tests at Cornell University during the 1927 sum- | 


mer session. 


di \ 


schools at 


Dre. Winrietp Dockery ARMENTROUT, 


rector of instruction and training 
Colorado State Teachers College, has been ap 
pointed a member of the faculty for the sum 
mer term at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. He will teach in the department of nor 
mal school education with Dr. Bagley and Dr 


Evenden. 


Dr. WittiamM Sweet, professor of history and 
dean at De Pauw University, will become pro 
fessor of modern and especially American 
in the Divinity School of the 


Dr. Sweet 


church history 
University of Chicago is author of 
a number of volumes on American religious his 
Dr. J. T. MeBeill, of 
ronto, author of a work on “Celt 
won the H. B. Adams 


elected protessor ot medieval and reformation 


tory Knox College, To 
Penitentials” 
which prize, has been 
church history, and Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, 
protessor of Occidental College and author ot 
“Religious Experiences and the Scientific 


Method,” 


theology, especially dealing with psychology and 


will become protessor of Christian 


philosophy in their relation to theology. 


Proressor Harry J 
the faculty of the department of 


CARMAN, a member of 
history, Co 
lumbia University, has been appointed exeeutiv: 
secretary of the national endowment committes 


of the American Historical Association 


Miss Marat 


of Women at Syracuse University, has accepted 


ERITE Woopwortn, associate dean 


the position of dean of women and assistant 


professor of English at Lawrence College, Ap 


pleton, Wisconsin. 
Miss Ciara Myers, dean of women at Key 
State School, 


spending the year at Gettysburg College. 


Pennsylvania, 1s 
Miss 


Myers has acted as secretary in organizing the 


stone Normal 


college branch of the Pennsylvania State Edu 
cation Association. 
Miss Jcuia Carrer, a graduate of Pratt I \, 
stitute Library School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed supervisor of children’s work at 
the Cincinnati Public Library. 


Miss Marie Jensen, president of the Y. W 
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C A. at Wheaton College, was chairman of the 
Eastern New England Student Conference held 
this week at Poland Spring, Me. 

Viss Karuertne M. Bentworrn, instructor 
in psyehology in the New York Training School 
for Teachers, has been elected principal of the 
Bradford Aeademy to succeed Miss Marion 
Coats 

Lewrs B. Avery, who recently resigned as as- 
.istant superintendent of the schools of Oakland, 
Calif., a position he has held for fourteen years, 

been appointed director of adult education. 
He is succeeded as assistant superintendent by 
William Ewing, principal of the Pasadena High 


School 


Hi. CLavpe Harpy, who has been superinten- 

t of schools in Oneida, N. Y., for a year 

nd a half, has submitted his resignation to take 

f possible, on May 1, 1927, otherwise at 

time up to August 1. He has been offered 

position of associate superintendent of 

sin White Plains, with the understanding 

t upon the retirement of the present super- 

ent in two or three years, Mr. Hardy will 
med to sneceed him. 


Car. B. Wernerect. has been elected head 
of Proctor Academy, the Unitarian 
in Andover, beginning on August 1. 
Mr. Wetherell has been a member of the fae- 
ties of the Morristown, N. J., School for 
Bove and the high schools in Chelsea and 
Wellesley, Mass. For several years he was 
prineipal of the Wellesley High School. 


le. E. A. Birger, president emeritus of the 
niversity of Wisconsin, gave an address on 
Science” before the Wisconsin Chapter of 
Sima Xion March 1 


Dean Roscoe Pounn, of the Harvard Law 
School, and Lee S. Rowe, director general of 
the Pan-American Union at Washington, D. C., 
iave accepted invitations to lecture at the 
second annual Institute of Publie Affairs to be 
held at the University of California at Los 
Angeles from July 5 to 8. 


Dean W. W. Kemp, head of the School of 
Education at the University of California, will 
rive a six weeks’ summer session course at the 
University of Hawaii on “Educational Admin- 
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istration.” He has also been asked to present 
a course in “Teacher Training Problems” at the 
Territorial Normal School there. Dean Kemp 
plans to leave Berkeley about the middle of 
June. 


Provessor Carter ALEXANDER, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave two ad- 
dresses on state school support and the distri- 
bution of state school aid, to the Missouri State 
Administrative Association on February 3. On 
February 5, he made a similar address before 
the House of Representatives in the Missouri 
Legislature. 


Dr. Arnoty Gese i, director of the psycho- 
logieal clinie of Yale University, gave recently 
a series of lectures on “Child Development and 
Parent Education” at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. The lectures are illustrated with motion 
pictures. 


Tue Reverenp Artuur H. Moore, president 
of the University of King’s College, Halifax, 
N. S., spoke at Trinity Church, New York City, 
on Sunday, March 13. Dr. Moore recently ad- 
dressed the Boston branch of the English- 
speaking Union. His subject was “Canadian 
Affairs and World Responsibility.” 


THe two hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Isaac Newton on March 20 will be celebrated 
at Grantham in Lincolnshire, where Newton at- 
tended the grammar school, and at Woolsthrope 
Manor House, his birthplace, six miles away. 
There will be meetings at which Sir J. J. Thom- 
son, Sir F. Dyson, Dr. Horace Lamb, Professor 
G. H. Hardy and Dr. J. H. Jeans will deliver 
addresses. 


Four German universities, established in 1447, 
will celebrate this year the centenary of their 
foundation. They are Wiirzburg, Tiibingen, 
Marburg and Breslau. 


Tue hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the United States Military Academy is cele- 
brated on March 19 with dinners in New York 
City and in about thirty other cities throughout 
the country. The event also will be observed by 
army officers on duty in the overseas possessions 
and by those attached to American legations 
and on foreign assignments in all parts of the 
world. In the Canal Zone, Hawaii and the Phil- 
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ippines, in China and other lands, in Guam, 
Samoa and the Virgin Islands. 


Tue faculty building of the new Harvard 
Business School unit, the donation of George F. 
Baker, has been named by Mr. Baker in memory 
of John Pierpont Morgan, a former business 
Morgan Hall will provide offices tor 
The 


new buildings will be opened officially on June 4. 


associate. 
the teaching staff of the business school. 


Srevens Instirutre or TecuNoLoey has pur- 
chased from the heirs of Richard Stevens seven 
additional acres of land adjoining its campus at 
Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J. A dormitory and 
a president’s house will be built upon it. The 
land has been in the Stevens family for one hun- 


dred and forty-three years. 


On Monday, March 7, Stone Hall, the build- 
ing in which the department of botany at Wel- 
lesley College has been housed for fifty years, 
was severely damaged by fire. Practically the 
entire equipment, including a herbarium of over 
61,000 sheets, was removed from the building 
in less than an hour, due to the efficient aid ren- 
dered by the administrative officers, faculty and 
The work of the department is being 
conditions, but the 


students. 
continued under crowded 
new botany building will shortly be ready for 
occupancy and after the spring vacation the de- 
partment will be housed in its new quarters and 


ready for work. 


Leonor F. Lorer, a trustee of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, has presented 500 books on education, 
collected by Professor Paul Monroe, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to the New Jersey 
College for Women. 


PHILLIPS AcapEMyY, at Andover, Mass., has 
received a gift of $125,000 from Mr. A. I. du 
Pont, of Wilmington, The 
will be used for the new science building, which 
it is planned to erect at a cost of $300,000. 


Delaware. money 


A CONFERENCE on professional training for 
physical education has been called by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the Interior, 
for March 30 at Washington, D. C. This will 
be the second conference called by the bureau in 
this interest. 

Seconpary school and university teachers of 
literature, history and philology will gather in 
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Washington on May 6 and 7 as the guests of the 
George Washington University, when that insti- 
tution entertains the annual convention of the 
Atlantie 


Professor Charles Knapp, of Barnard College, 


Classical Association of the States 
secretary of the association, is arranging the 
program. Local arrangements are being made 
by Professor Elmer L. Kayser, seeretary of the 


George Washington University. 


Ir is planned to hold a dinner at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on May 1 to consider 
means of organizing business and professional 
men in support of the centennial plans of New 
York University. The immediate objective of 
the dinner is to obtain endowments of $47,750. 
000 for the centennial fund of the university. A 
total of $73,000,000 is sought to complete th 
committee’s building and endowment schedulk 
which has been arranged to meet the 
growth of the university. It is expected that 
165 representatives of the trades industries and 


professions of the city will be present. 


THe House Committee on Education of 


Minnesota legislature has recommended 
vote of 12 to 5 indefinite postponement 
the teaching of the theor 


bill to forbid 


evolution in tax-supported schools. 


Errorts to raise the tuition fees at the Un 
Washington 
State College have been defeated by the State 
Legislature. One bill 
university fees from $15 to $30 a quarter ar 


versity of Washington and the 


would have raised the 


the other would have increased the state college 
tuition from $10 to $25 a semester. 


A BILL to relieve Wellesley College of tax 
ation has been reported upon adversely by 


Massachusetts House of Representatives. 


AnoLisHMENT of the Children’s Bureau 
transfer of its functions to the United Stat 
Publie Health Service, to eliminate duplicat 

is proposed in a bill (House Bill 17377) intr 
duced on March 1, by Representative Andrew 
of Gloucester, Mass. 


nas 
uu 


Tue Philadelphia Board of Education 
granted Dr. Broome’s request for the apporn' 
ment of thirty-one supervisors and assis! 
and for the installation of a division of f 


re 
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languages. This extension of the field of work 
will eost about $65,000, 


Tue creation of a state debt of $210,000 to 
pay the present indebtedness of St. John’s and 
Washington Colleges, and for general building 
construction and equipment purposes at the 
latter institution, is asked by two bills recently 
introduced in the Maryland Senate. One bill 
introduced by Senator George T. Cromwell, of 
Anne Arundel County, provides that the state 
spend $110,000 to pay off the indebtedness of 
St. John’s College. A similar bill was passed 
at the last session, contingent upon the college 
raising a total endowment fund of $500,000 by 
July 1, 1927. The bill would strike out this 
provision of the present law. The last Legis- 
iture also passed an act appropriating $100,- 
00 to pay for library and laborgtory equip- 
ment at Washington College, contingent upon 
that institution raising an endowment of $200,- 
000. A bill introduced by Senator 8. Seott 
Beck, of Kent County, strikes out this con- 

ngent clause and provides that the $100,000 

e used by Washington College for paying the 
present indebtedness and for general purposes. 


Tue Board of Education of New York City 
has been asked by the board of superintendents 
to disapprove four legislative measures now be- 
fore the state legislature. The measures, with a 
partial statement of the reasons given by the 
superintendents for their recommendation, are: 
“Assembly Bill 845.—This bill creates a com- 
mission to examine and propose changes in the 
pension laws. ... The New York City pension 
system is working well and there is no reason 
why there should be any interference or change 
in its operation. Assembly Bill 956.—This bill 
seeks to provide for the teaching of morality 
. Such instruction is now being 
given in our schools. The bill is, therefore, un- 
necessary. It might lead to complications. As- 
sembly Bill 1076.—This bill would amend the 
education law in regard to children with re- 
tarded mental development. The bill does not 
define what is meant by retarded development 
nor to what extent there should be retardation 
before a class shall be formed. There is no oc- 
casion nor necessity for such a measure. The 
hill is absolutely without merit. Assembly Bill 
1277.—This measure affects teacher tenure. 


and honesty. . 
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This is special legislation intended to benefit 
some teacher or group of teachers. It does not 
reveal the intended beneficiaries and it will prob- 
ably lead to complications wholly unnecessary.” 


Pierre S. Du Pont has made a gift of 
$160,000 for the erection of an addition to the 
Unionville Joint Consolidated and Vocational 
School at Unionville, Pa. The school which 
was built in 1923 accommodated 500 pupils. 
It was the result of a consolidation of nineteen 
rural one-room schools. At present there are 
nearly 800 pupils and about fifty of this 
number come from the state of Delaware. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at a meeting of 
the North Carolina Synod of the Lutheran 
Church at Salisbury, N. C., that gifts totaling 
$200,000 for Lenoir Rhyne College at Hickory, 
N. C., had been received, $50,000 coming from 
J. S. and W. A. Mauney, of Kings Mountain, 
and $150,000 from an unnamed “friend.” The 
synod also approved issuance of $250,000 worth 
of bonds. 


Tue New York City Board of Education has 
established the new position of supervisor of 
thrift with a salary of $4,000 a year. The 
work of the supervisor will be to stimulate thrift 
activities in the schools and coordinate the work 
of savings banks with the public schools. 


Five hundred of the 1,000 rural schools which 
the Mexican Secretariat of Public Education 
had announced would be established during this 
year were inaugurated recently simultaneously 
in various parts of the Republic of Mexico. 


Tue president of the British Board of Edu- 
cation has appointed a departmental committee 
with the following terms of reference: To con- 
sider (1) the desirability of providing courses 
of training specially suitable for teachers inter- 
ested in country life and occupations, and the 
lines which such courses should follow; (2) (a) 
the framing of the syllabus of an examination 
which would be open to rural pupil teachers and 
other persons serving in country schools and 
which would qualify candidates either for admis- 
sion to training colleges or for recognition as 
uncertificated teachers; and (b) the establish- 
ment of a body to conduct such an examination. 
The members of the committee are: Mr. J. Q. 
Lamb, M.P. (chairman), the Vice-Chancellor of 
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Reading University, Miss M. M. Allan, Mr. W. 


A. Brockington, Professor A. A. Cock, Mr. P 
G. Dallinger ( Ministry of Agriculture and Fish 
eries), Mr. H. Hartley (H. M. Inspector), Sir 
Perey Jackson, LL.D., Mr. E. W. Maples, LL.D., 
Mr. J. O. Peet (H. M. Inspector) and Miss A. 
E. Wark (Chief Woman Inspector). 
retary to the committee is Mr. G. K. Sutherland, 
H.M. Inspector, and the assistant secretary, Mr. 


M. Sweeney. 


The sec - 


THe University of Oxford is offering a group 
of scholarships for students from “the working 
classes.” A cireular issued to all trade umons 
in England asks for the names of selected can 
didates from their membership. Those men re 
ceiving the award will be given a stipend suffi 
cient to enable them to take a two-year course 


at Oxford “without financial anxiety.” 


A special performance of “Boris Godunoff” 
at the Metropolitan Opera House has been ar 
ranged by the trustees of the American Colleges 
in the Near East for the afternoon of April 1, 
and is to mark Feodor Chaliapin’s only matinée 
this role. Pro 


performance of the season in 


ceeds from the opera will be used for scholar 
ship funds in the six colleges—Robert College, 
Constantinople; American University of Beirut, 
Constantinople Woman's College, International 
College of Smyrna, Sofia American Schools and 


Athens Tickets 


tained Staub, 


College, Greece. be ob 
from Albert W. 
rector of the Near East 


at 18 East Forty-first Street. 


may 
American di 


College Association, 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A BUREAU OF RESEARCH FOR THE 
INDEPENDENT SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


In recent vears a small but constantly in- 
creasing group of men and women in the so- 
called preparatory schools has felt the need of 
some organized cooperation by which the dif- 
ferent experiences of these schools in solving 
problems peculiar to them might be pooled for 
the benefit of all. Last year, in studying some 
aspects of secondary education in England, I 
was impressed with the number of teachers’ 


associations connected with schools partly or 
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wholiy independent of government support 
Among the seventy odd such organizations there 
is the National Association of Head Teachers, 
the Private Schools Association, the Association 
of Preparatory Schools, various associations of 
head masters; the Association of Assistant Mas 
ters in Secondary Schools has an enrollment of 
over six thousand, the corresponding association 
of women an enrollment of about three thou 
sand. It is true that this complexity of organi- 
zations is partly due to the intricacy of English 
remains rather 


secondary education, yet it 


astonishing that our own independent secondary 
schools as a class have, in the past, never felt 
strongly drawn together by the very force of 
insistent problems which a mutual exchange 

wisdom and experience would help to solve. | 
say as a class, because I do not forget the ben 
fits which have come to many of us outside the 
so-called church schools from the careful studies 
and the well-considered recommendations whic! 


Masts rs 


are, be sides, he re 


Association of 
There 
and there vigorous local associations of private 
But why is it that here in the 
established inde 


have originated in the 


in the Church Schools 


school teachers 


manv of the 


east, where so 
pendent secondary schools are located, we hav 
no association to correspond with the Eng 
Association of Masters in Secondary Schools? 
Consider some of the pressing questions need 
ing for their solution a careful study which « 
best be carried on with the momentum given b 
On what ground will the 


the con 


association 

school be 
years? Exactly how do we propose to “bu 
What should schools do 


prepare a student for the life at college aside 


such an 
“private” justified in 


character’? our 


from merely pushing him through the gate 


What is the best training for successtul tea 


ing in “private” schools, and where may it be 
obtained? What definite provision do the: 
make for the superior student? What provis 

do they make for the good and promising boy 
obviously not suited for college? On what 


What is the 


theory of punishments and their method of di 


principle do they section classes? 


How is the curriculum organized and 
What 


} 


cipline? 
what educational principles underlie it? 
means are taken and what standards are to 
When thes 
to be 


used to measure a pupil’s abilities? 


abilities are measured, what means are 
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taken for the special vocational guidance neces- 
sary in order to direct our students to definite 
voals so that they may enter college with some 
of that definiteness of aim which motivates a 
great number of English public-school boys 
when they enter the university? 

Teachers in our independent secondary 
«hools are for several reasons in grave danger 
of unconscious stagnation. Mutual visits are 
rare because of the coincidence of vacations; 
there is no system of inspection to guard against 
the continuance of methods and theories sanc- 
tioned only by tradition; there is no general 
conference at which the common interests of 
these schools may be canvassed; meetings and 
conventions in term time ean be attended by but 
a tew, if any; many sehools are remote from 
centers of educational thought; they are in 
places of comparative immunity from infectious 
diseases and infectious ideas. The nearest ap- 
proach to a Conference of the Independent 
Secondary Schools is the meeting of schoolmen 
t Columbia University in June for the purpose 

reading college entrance examinations. 

There is indeed, at that time, opportunity for 

ich informal interchange of opinion, and pos- 

an oceasion for organized conferences of 

the representatives already brought together 
trom widely seattered schools. 

But an organization already exists which, if 
t continues to grow as it has done since its 
beginning a very few years ago, seems destined 

serve as the chief unifying educative influ- 

ce in the independent secondary schools. The 
Secondary School Examination Board has hith- 
erto been chiefly eoneerned in bringing uniform- 
into the examinations which admit to the 
secondary schools, but its purposes are far 
der than this activity alone would indicate. 

In the words of one of its past officers, “it 
should funetion as a sort of educational clear- 
y-house, established not only to bring pre- 
paratory' and seeondary schools into closer 
relationship, but also to promote a greater spirit 

! unity among secondary schools, and thus to 
lelp its members, individually and collectively, 
through the common effort of all, to solve the 
problems and to improve the standards of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in America.” 

‘Here used in its English sense of a school 
which prepares for an independent secondary 
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In direct line with this object, last October, 
on the oceasion of the annual meeting of the 
Secondary School Examination Board at Law- 
renceville School, there was established a Bu- 
reau of Research for the investigation of such 
questions as those enumerated above. Its in- 
ception was influenced to some extent by the 
example of the Association of Business Man- 
agers of the Independent Secondary Schools 
and by the distinct advantages which member 
schools in that association have gained from a 
frank interchange of experience and a free and 
open discussion of the practical business prob- 
lems which they have in common. The bureau 
is constituted essentially of three directors and 
of one representative in each of the member 
schools. These representatives will be the fact- 
gathering machinery of the bureau, so that head 
masters need not fear from this source a fresh 
bombardment of questionnaires. The functions 
of the newly formed Bureau of Research ac- 
cording to the general plan submitted are these : 

(1) To collect and to compile information 
from member schools, of interest and value com- 
mon to these schools. 

(2) To undertake research in any educational 
field which promises information of value to the 
member schools. 

(3) To report to each member school the re- 
sults of such investigations. 

The bureau aims to serve expeditiously and 
to address itself to those problems which in the 
opinion of the member schools are most urgent. 
Some of the questions—here unclassified—from 
which preferential choices have been asked for 
are the following. 

(1) Methods of program-making. 

(2) Administration of pupils’ accounts. 

(3) Making of home reports. 

(4) Methods of promotion and qualifications for 
diploma. 

(5) Frequency and function of examinations. 

(6) The school press. 

(7) Length of periods and method of recitations. 

(8) Teaching how to study. 

(9) Control of study hall. 

(10) Method of marking, and frequency of mark 
ing periods. 

(11) Self-government; function and operation of 
school council. 

(12) Smoking in the school. 

(13) School entertainments. 

(14) The place of music and art in the school life. 
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(15) What is done to make school contacts with 
life situations. 
(16) Provisions for sabbatical or other leaves of 
absence. 
Place and purpose of Bible study. 
Religious training in the school. 
Hobbies and use of leisure. 


Sense-training by means of crafts. 

While it is hoped that ultimately the work of 
the bureau may be of interest and benefit to all 
independent secondary schools, the directors are 
anxious to begin with becoming modesty, and 
to limit membership largely to schools within 
the Board, at least during the first experimental 
This 


necessity and quite consistent with the desire 


stages. indeed is a matter of physical 


ultimately to welcome to membership any 
school interested in our common problems. 
How such a Lureau may be of service to its 
members may be illustrated by reference to an 
investigation instituted by the Secondary Schoo! 
Examination Board a year ago into the use and 
function of intelligence tests in its member 
That 
pleted; but it has gone far enough to show that, 


schools. investigation is not yet com- 
since the chronological age of pupils in the in- 
dependent secondary schools is tor the high- 
school grades considerably more than a year 
younger than the chronological age otf pupils 
in the corresponding grades of the public 
schools, new standards of accomplishment on 
the mental tests must be compiled, if these tests 
The committee 


in charge of the investigation has drawn up, 


are to yield their greatest value. 


from the mass of material gathered from the 


member schools, tentative absolute seales of 
accomplishment in the best known of the scho- 
lastic aptitude tests for various ages in schools 
of this type. It is planned to publish these 
tables when their reliability is established, and 
when these absolute scores have been so corre- 
work as to 
Fur- 
ther, the independent secondary schools must 
their 


achievement in the different subjects at present 


lated with achievement in school 


make their use and value more certain. 
obviously have own standard tests of 
taught, and this is one of the subjects of re- 
search which the newly organized bureau might 
profitably undertake. 

We were not mistaken in thinking that the 
schools have increasingly felt that some ma- 


chinery for the cooperative study of their com- 
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That is evident from 
the fact that within a month of the authoriza- 
tion of this Bureau of Research last October, 
twenty-two schools applied for membership 


mon problems is needed. 


though it will not be before the beginning of 
1927 that the bureau will begin to function. Its 
headquarters are at Milton Academy, Milton, 
The chairman of the board of directors 
is Mr. O. F. Shepard, to whom all inquiries 


Mass. 


should be addressed. 
Joun A. Lester 


Hitt ScHooL, 
POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT OF THE OTHER NINETY-AND- 
FOUR? 
ConpbiITIONS have changed since the time of 


the parable when a shepherd was willir 


leave the ninety-and-nine sheep safely sheltered 
in the fold and go to seek the one lost and 
wandering among the hills. Now, the tendency 
seems to be to guard the six which are pleas 


antly and comfortably housed and watch zea 


ously and jealously lest the ninety-and-four out 


side, like ravenous wolves, find some means of 
penetrating the sacred precincts. 

At least this seems to be the view implied by 
He i 


convinced, he writes, that of every hundred stu 


a recent writer in a recent magazine.’ 
dents who attend a university, approximat 
six are the only “passionate seekers after en 
larged and vivified experience, are the only s! 


dents worth bothering about,” and that thes 
six “are swamped in a welter of mediocrit) 
they are fed into a machine which is built for 
the stupid average of ordinary minds and, in 
the nature of democracy, can not be made over.” 
The case for the half dozen “exceptional! 
dents” has been set forth emphatically enough 
But surely some word of defense, some justi 
eation, slight and meager though it be, needs 
the ninety-and-! 


fold of 


to be said in favor of 


who remain outside the intellectua 
superiority. 

Much that might be said on both sides de 
pends upon one’s interpretation of the purpose 
Amer! 


and functions of a university. Here in 


1 Bernard DeVoto, ‘‘ College and the Exceptior i] 
Man,’’ Monthly 


1927. 


Harper's Magazine, January, 
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iva, with some half dozen exceptions, higher 
education exists for the student masses with 
an intelligence somewhat above average but not 
{ the highest type, as passing marks from 60 
to 75 in most of our colleges and universities 
indicate. Aside from the purely commercial 
aspects of a collegiate education, training to 
think and the quest for truth, as university pur- 
poses, are, while axiomatic, almost platitudi- 
nous. But is there not a third purpose? a 
variation of Matthew Arnold’s oft-quoted 
words, which might be expressed as “the acqui- 
tion, the understanding, the interpretation, 
the dissemination of the best—in any field—that 
has been thought and said in the world.” And 
t not that that we should stress in the cases 

f these average students, these students from 
middle-class or newly rich homes, thesg students 
whose parents, illiterate or poorly educated, 
wish to give their children advantages or op- 
rtunities of which they, themselves, were de- 
prived? And surely the contact of these so- 
called medioere students with present-day col- 
eve subjects, regardless of how inadequate or 
insatisfaectory be—in content or 
presentation—-in comparison with perfection, 
help but make for the broadening, 
the deepening and the enrichment of their lives. 
the writer of the article referred to, I 
am a teacher of English in a mid-western uni- 
and I agree that it is a pleasure to 
teach and inspire students of superior ability. 
Yet I find just as much pleasure, just as much 


these may 


an not 
Like 


versily, 


“alistaction, when one of my sub-English stu 
nts (students with inferior high school En- 
+h training and often with inferior mental 

learned the correct use of the 

comma or the semicolon, the proper use of a 

new word, or methods of changing a juvenile, 

choppy sentence structure into a fairly smooth 
piece of prose-writing, as I find when certain 
of my superior students, who have been doing 

A work from the beginning of the semester, 
how by their progress in diction and style 

and ideas that they are prospective great or 

near great novelists or essayists of the imme- 

‘iste future, that they have begun to question 

the truth of so-ealled orthodox beliefs, and 

therefore are supremely discontented with them- 
selves, their environment, society and the world 
in general, 

Edueation—like literature—has been broadly 
defined as life itself, a paraphrase, incidentally, 


ability) has 
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of a sentence spoken, centuries ago, by one 
famous for his philosophical as well as his 
religious principles. Certainly, regardless of 
our own religious and philosophical beliefs, or 
lack of them, we, as teachers, can scarcely do 
better in taking that same paraphrase and 
making it a kind of guiding principle for our 
profession, in its relation to every student— 
stupid, average or brilliant—with whom we 
come in contact: “We teach that our students 
might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” ~~“ 


West LAFrayYeErTte, 
INDIANA 





QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW STATUTES OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Last term was taken up with a loyal attempt 
by the senior members of the university to un- 
derstand and administer the new statutes. They 
are, however, very confusing, and colleges which 
were content in the past with two or three fel- 
lows’ meetings a term now have almost as many 
a week. A serious interference with anything 
like research is apparent to all. 

The council has captured more power than 
ever; for instance, it now controls the financial 
board, perhaps the most important of all the 
boards in the university, for the entire manage- 
ment of university accounts and contributions is 
in its hands. The board consists of eleven mem- 
bers. Of these the vice-chancellor, who is nat- 
urally on the council, is one. Furthermore, the 
council now appoints four members of its own 
body to serve on the financial board, and two 
members nominated by the council are appointed 
by the regent house. The council thus has out 
of a board of eleven a controlling membership 
of seven, the remaining four members being 
elected by representatives of the colleges. The 
council also has now four members and the vice- 
chancellor on the general board. In spite of 
this increased power there is very little disposi- 
tion to take a seat on this all-powerful body. 
At the November election the number of candi- 
dates was small, as was also the number of 
electors. The same is true of the election to 
the new general board of faculties. Very few 
candidates were put forward, and the number of 
voters was small indeed. The fact is that the 
resident members of the university are tired 
out. It is not without significance that the dis- 
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cussions in the senate house on the various re- 
ports put out by the innumerable syndicates 
and boards that control the university are very 
ill attended. the Re- 
porter there were seven reports to be consid- 


In a recent number of 
ered, and not a single word of criticism or ap- 
proval was vouchsafed on any one of them. 

Another grave difficulty is that of estimating 
the exact degree of poverty which a richer stu- 
dent has to declare before the amount of his 
scholarship be fixed. How much poverty is to 
make up for a false quantity? 

The statutes have imposed a series of regula- 
tions with regard to the kitchen accounts of the 
These 


amount of trouble to stewards and kitchen man- 


several foundations. will cause a vast 
agers, and nobody expects that this trouble will 
produce a corresponding improvement. 

It is sometimes said that our greatest univer 
Under the 
new statutes Cambridge will be reduced to some- 


that 


sity is run entirely by lady typists. 


what the same congestion of business as 
with which these quick-witted young women so 
ably grapple. But here these capable typists 
are replaced by elderly dons. We are, indeed, 


becoming a university of paid bureaucrats. 
Under the old statutes many people freely gave 
their time and energies to conducting the affairs 
of the colleges and the university without ever 
thinking of any payment. Nowadays the see- 
retaries of the various boards of faculty are all 
to be paid. As there are nearly a score ot these, 
and the average stipend seems to be about £100, 
this will increase the expense of paid officials by 
about £2,000, 
of the other officials have been markedly in- 
All this ultimately comes out of the 


Within a day or two of the 


In addition to this, the salaries 


creased. 
students’ pockets. 
promulgation by the chairman of the statutory 
commission of his pontifical allocution in The 
Times, the head of one of the colleges received 
a letter from the Board of Education asking him 
to explain why the fees of some student they 
were subsidizing had suddenly risen from £3 to 
£9 a term, from £9 a year to £27. He wrote 
back and said, “Certainly I ean tell you, and in 
Nobody is 


,” 


three words: ‘The new statutes. 
now allowed to do anything without payment. A 
professor may not offer the hospitality of his 
class to a distinguished professor from a foreign 
university without payment. If a fellow of a 
college gives a lecture in the leeture-room of his 
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own college, that lecture-room has to be paid 
for. 

As the attendant on the eccentric old gentle 
man who used to shower cucumbers and vege- 
table marrows at the feet of Mrs. Nickleby said, 


“There isn’t too much hope going.” But some 
of us were foolish enough to hope that so emi 
nent a commission might have simplified in- 
stead of complicated the machinery of this 


highly confused university, but it, 
like Mr. Parker, 


Has made things darker 
That were dark enough before. 


We were foolish enough to anticipate a reduc 
We have nr 


will 


tion in the charges to students 


ceived instead statutes which involve a 


marked increase in the expenses the students 


have to bear.—The University Correspondent of 


the London Times. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS OF 
LIVING 
PERHAPS the pages of the philosophers con 
tain a definition of that true standard of living 
toward which we all vaguely aspire—the stand 
the hfe of life, the 
golden mean. It would be defined of cours 


ard of reason, the good 


in abstract terms, for philosophers ean use 1 


others; and it would thus have no definite nm 


lation to the condition, the income, or the hopes 


of a given class in the community, or the de 
mands of the community upon that class. It 


nit 
) \ 


would be interesting, but it would give us 


a background for truly practical diseussior 


Herein, however, we may do even the pl 


losophers an injustice. Some of them may s 


that standards of living are what they seem | 
be specific to social groups ; and that we 
effort 


Perhaps these more rea 


should abandon all to define a genera 
abstract standard. 
philosophers might add that it is one of 
uses of government to prevent too wide a sepa 
ration between classes in respect of their stand 
And that 


; brine 


a proper object of reforming zeal is to 


ards and the means to maintain them. 


the world to the point of paying well for w! 


is worth most; although of that, in these « 
of freak fortunes, even the philosophers mig! 


despair. In any case, they might admit 


standards of living, considered in connection 


with station in life—which means, with us, 
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cupation—should have, after all, a very definite 
relation to the expectations of the community 
as to the abilities and accomplishments of those 
who oeeupy that station. By this argument, 
philosophers should maintain standards of liv- 
ing which favor the efficient practice of phi- 
losophy. Professors should maintain standards 
whieh favor professing—and here at last we 
reach the point at which we can “speak ad- 
miringly of brass tacks” and perhaps call for 
the appointment of a committee of the Amer- 
can Association of University Professors. 

What are the items of a standard of living 

ch favors efficiency in university work? A 

professor at Harvard starts, at about forty 
ears of age, to draw a salary of $6,000. By 
teaching in the summer and by writing and 
turing for pay—ought he to do either, regu- 
ariy?—he ean make his income about $7,000 

r possibly $7,500. He need not fear for his 

| age, sinee he will have a pension (5 per 

of his salary being retained toward it); 
he ean not neglect insurance. If he has 
dren and expects to send them to college 

e must save carefully long before he comes 

his professorship. Can he have a car and 
keep a maid and entertain even very sparingly 
and belong to the societies he ought to join and 
vuy the books he ought to buy and go to Europe 
nee during his thirties—and still put those 
clildren through college? Can he have time and 

ire to think and write? That spaciousness of 
te which helps most toward wide vision, fresh- 
ess of mind, and keenness of appreciation is 
not the product of a calculation as to the relative 
values of a general servant (vanishing species, 
anyway) and an advance from the Ford class 
‘to the Dodge. A house for five that includes a 
tudy and a sufficient number of bathrooms 
s yet to be had in Cambridge at the proper 
budget allowance for rent on an income of 
*6,000, In fine, the professorial standard of 
iving is not to be maintained on the professorial 
earnings without such camouflages, councils of 
war, and deferrings of hope as will make the 
means defeat the end. It is a case of propter 
tilam, vitae perdere causas, 

The Harvard community defines the Har- 
vard professor's standard of living. The defi- 
nition is not in abstract philosophie terms. It 
s desperately conerete—and all discussion of it 
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should be concrete. The fact is, at this writing, 
that no Harvard teacher can live as he ought to 
live on his regular academic salary alone. To 
establish a home and bring up a family with 
ordinary prudence—not on professorial stand- 
ards, but on standards far less critical—he must 
earn at least a third as much again.—Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 


REPORTS 


RESEARCH AWARDS GRANTED AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made at Harvard 
University of twenty-four awards to teachers in 
the university, in aceordance with the provisions 
of the Milton Fund for Research. 

Grants from the fund are made for not more 
than two years, and the special committee which 
considers the applications feels that regular an- 
nual grants to the same applicant should be 
avoided as this tends to limit the freedom of 
the funds and to prevent the extension of aid 
to other worthy applicants. 

Approximately $49,000 has been awarded for 
the coming year (1927-28) and $7,500 for the 
year following (1928-29). The Milton Fund, 
which Harvard received in 1924, vields about 
$50,000 a vear. 

After the death of his wife the bulk of the 
estate of the late William F. Milton, '58, was 
to go to Harvard University for the building 
of a university library, or if the university had 
a suitable library building, to defray the ex- 
penses of any special investigation of a medical, 
geographical, historical or scientific nature. It 
was further stated that such _ investigation 
should be “in the interests of, or for promoting 
the physical and material welfare and prosper- 
ity of the human race, or to assist in the dis- 
covery and perfecting of any special means of 
alleviating or curing human disease, or to inves- 
tigate and determine the value or importance of 
any discovery or invention, or any other special 
or temporary object of the nature above stated.” 

A committee was appointed, consisting of 
Frank B. Jewétt, electrical engineer of New 
York, chairman, Professor Edwin F. Gay, of 
Harvard's Economies Department, and Dr. W. 
J. V. Osterhout, botanist of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, to advise the president and fel- 
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lows of Harvard College (the corporation) in 
making a selection among the investigations 
proposed by any member of the instructing, 
scientific or administrative staff of the univer- 
sity. Requests for aid in such research were 
received by the committee this year up to Feb- 
ruary 1. 

The grants from the Milton Fund for next 
vear have been awarded to the following men 
for the objects specified : 


Louis Allard, professor of French, to complete 
the assembly of documents for his book on ‘‘ The 
Comedy and Manners in France.’’ 

Gregory P. Baxter, professor of chemistry, for 
two years, to carry on the experimental determina- 
tion of the compressibilities and temperature coeffi- 
cients of gases at low pressure. 

Henry B. Bigelow, lecturer and research curator 
in zoology, to purchase apparatus to be used on an 
oceanographic expedition planned for next summer, 
to study the dynamic cause of the Gulf Stream 
current off the North Atlantic Coast of the United 
States. 

Charles T. Brues, associate professor of economic 
entomology, to obtain collections for a continua- 
tion of his work on the adaptations of aquatic 
animal life to high temperatures. 

Riehard C. Cabot, professor of social ethics, to 
complete the work begun under previous grants 
on the effects of a prison sentence on the after 
lives of 500 men who have been released from the 
Concord Massachusetts Reformatory. 

James B. Conant, associate professor of chem 
istry, to investigate the nature of the linkage be 
tween the protein and the pigment in hemoglobin 
and the 
oxidation and reduction of the pigment. 

William J. 
eral physiology, to pay the salary of an assistant 


nature of the changes involved in the 


Crozier, associate professor of gen 


and to defray expenses incurred in an investiga 

tion of the nature of central nervous processes 
Harvey N. 

gineering, and Gregory 


Davis, professor of mechanical en 
P. Baxter, professor of 
chemistry, to pay the salary of an assistant, Dr. 
Howard W. Starkweather, and to defray the ex- 
penses incurred for apparatus and supplies, in 
determining the temperature of the ice-point on 
the absolute scale through measurements of the 
densities of argon and oxygen at various tempera- 
tures and pressures. 

James A. Dawson, instructor in zoology, to pay 
the salary of a technical assistant and to pur- 
chase apparatus needed to investigate the nature 
and function of the so-called excito-motor appara 


tus in unicellular animals and also, by means of 
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micro-injection, the nature of certain digestive 
processes in these animals. 

Willard J. Fisher, of the Harvard Observatory, 
to develop and test apparatus for the photography 
of meteors. 

Grinnell Jones, associate professor of chemistry 
to continue his investigation of the properties of 
The 


wages of a glass-blower and a mechanician and 


solutions of electrolytes. sum will pay the 


will enable the purchase of new apparatus am 
chemicals. 

George L. Kittredge, Gurney professor of Ey 
glish literature, to secure originals or copies of 
manuscripts bearing on the History of Witchcraft 
in England and America, 

Harvard Law Faculty, to continue the scientific 
and statistical investigation of the operation of 
criminal justice in Boston. 
MeAdie, Rotch 
meteorology and director of the Blue Hill Obser 
of 


Alexander G. professor of 
vatory, to make a study of the electrification 
clouds and fogs, part of a study of clouds and 
cloudy condensation in free air, the results of 
which it is hoped will contribute to the impr 
ment of weather forecasts. 
Theodore F. T. Plucknett, 


legal history, for two years, to defray expenses 


assistant professor 


of research incurred preliminary to the publicatior 
of the Year Books of the Reign of Richard I! 
Chandler R. Post, professor of Greek and fine 
arts, to complete the gathering of data for his 
book on the History of Spanish Painting. 
James H 


to pay for assistance in the collation of the Greek 


Ropes, Hollis professor of divi 

manuscripts of the Epistle of St. James 
Frederick A. Saunders, professor of physics, t 

Moll 


use in research on the structure of spectra. 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, professor of history 


purchase a recording microphotometer 


complete his researches on American Social a 
Intellectual Life from the close of the Civil 
to the year 1900, with particular reference t 


UU . 
y 


Urbanization of Population. 
Taylor Starck, assistant professor of Germa! 


} 


to obtain photostat copies of two manuscripts 
i+ 


Notker Labeo for the purpose of collation, and 


preparation of a dictionary of the works of t! 
author. 
Alfred M. Tozzer, professor of anthropolog 


and curator of middle American archeology 
ethnology, to pay the salary of a graduate student 
working under the direction of Professor G 
Baxter, who will chemically analyze metal object 
from Yucatan, 

William H. Weston, Jr., assistant professor 


botany, to continue an intensive comparative stu 


‘ 


of a group of parasitic fungi which cause the 
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eral downy mildew diseases of important food 
crops. 

Ralph H. Wetmore, assistant professor of bot- 
any, to assemble the more extensive collection of 
the genera Aster and Solidago, te be studied later 
in the laboratory for the purpose of adding in- 
formation to knowledge of cytology of hybrids 
and to the methods Nature adopts in producing 
new forms. 

James H. Woods, professor of philosophy, for 
Dr. Charles Hartshorne, instructor in philosophy, 
to enable the latter to continue his work on the 
preparation for publication of the manuscripts of 
Charles 8. Peirce. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES DURING 1926 

Tue U. 8. Bureau of Education has recently 
issued a statement summarizing the work and 
development of publie libraries durmg the year 
1926. 

The year 1926 is notable in library circles as 
the semi-eentenary of three events occurring in 
1576 which marked the inauguration of the mod- 
ern library movement, namely, the organizing 
meeting of the American Library Association at 
Philadelphia, October 4 to 6; the editing and 
publication by the Bureau of Education of the 
tundamental report on public libraries in the 
United States of America—their history, condi- 
tion and management; the establishment of a 
professional periodical, the Library Journal, 
which is still published. The annual conference 
ot the American Library Association will com- 
memorate this anniversary, which is to be fur- 
ther observed by the completion of a series of 
anniversary publications, comprising reports of 
a general survey of American libraries, on adult 
education and on library extension and the 
American Library Association catalogue of 
books, 1926; also by a library exhibit at the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
set aside $4,385,000 for library purposes, pay- 
able over a 10-year period, to be distributed as 
tollows: To establish and endow an advanced 
graduate library school, $1,385,000, which was 
awarded to the University of Chicago. In addi- 
tion, $1,000,000 is to provide an annual income 
which will be used to aid existing library 
schools. Of the remainder, $1,000,000 is for 
general endowment of the American Library 
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Association, the income to be used by the asso- 
ciation in promoting the extension and develop- 
ment of library service. Another $1,000,000 
will be used in carrying on the general activities 
of the association and in aiding library schools 
until the $3,000,000 endowment in cumulating 
capital grants is completed. 

The year was signalized by a marked enlarge- 
ment and improvement of facilities for profes- 
sional training, a movement which was fostered 
by the American Library Association’s board of 
education for librarianship. The New York 
State Library School at Albany and the Library 
School of the New York Public Library were 
combined to form a school library service in Co- 
lumbia University. The graduate library school 
to be established on the Carnegie endowment at 
the University of Chicago has already been men- 
tioned. Beginning in September, 1926, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will offer advanced courses 
in library science. The completion of the $5,- 
000,000 Hampton-Tuskegee endowment insures 
the development of the recently established li- 
brary school for the training of Negro librarians 
at Hampton Institute, Va. 

Much attention continued to be given to the 
development of the public library as an agency 
of adult education. The commission on the li- 
brary and adult education established by the 
American Library Association is engaged in the 
study and promotion of this development. 

A number of notable library buildings have 
recently been completed or are planned for 
erection in the near future. Of city public li- 
braries the new buildings at Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia are especially worthy of 
mention. The plan of divisional reference work 
now in operation in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary is a new phase of educational service 
which is attracting particular attention. At 
Yale University construction is about to begin 
on the great new Sterling Memorial Library, to 
be completed in two years at a cost probably to 
exceed $6,000,000. 

The American subscription of $1,000,000 to 
restore the library building of Louvain Univer- 
sity in Belgium was completed by December, 
1925, and it is stated that the total now assured 
will not only restore the library but provide a 
trust of $125,000 for its upkeep. The Carnegie 
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Corporation also provided funds to erect the 
Gennadeion, a building for the lbrary pre- 
sented by Joannes Gennadius to the American 
School for Classical Studies at Athens. 

The Carnegie Corporation ts financing a study 
of university libraries as administrative units, 
which is being made by Dr. George A. Works, 
of Cornell University, associated with Chan- 
cellor S. P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo 
Librarians are cooperating with this stady in an 
advisory capacity only. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF CONSISTENCY FOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


undertaken to determine 


Tus study 
whether the marks of students who are more 


was 


mature are more or less consistent than those 
of students who are less mature. By maturity 
is meant the amount of college work the stu 
dent has had. By consistency is meant the 
tendency for a student to make the same mark 
in all his courses over a given period of time, 
for instance, all A’s, all B's, all C’s, ete., over 
a year’s time. 

The data for this study were taken directly 
from the records of students in Baylor Uni 
versity, as found on the official books in the 
registrar's office of that institution. There are 
two separate groups of data as follows: 

The first final 


marks given to undergraduate students attend 


group consists of all term 
ing Baylor University in the fall quarter, 1925. 
In this study this group will be designated and 
referred to as the F °'25 group. Only marks 
covering full majors for the quarter were taken. 
The term major, as here used, is five hours of 


These 


data, therefore, consist of the marks of 1,393 


class work per week for twelve weeks, 


students. 
The 


marks made by a certain 


second group of data consists of all 


group of seniors 
during their college career in Baylor Univer 
sity. As these students were seniors when the 
present study was made they are called “present 
seniors.” The basis of selection was that each 
student be a senior and have taken all his col- 
This gave 


work in Baylor University. 


lege 
seventy-seven individuals. 


- 
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Thus these two groups afforded two lines of 
study, namely, that of the consistency of dif 
ferent individuals of different maturity and 
that of the consistency of the same individuals 
as they became more mature. 

The given period of time used here was deter 
mined by classifying the students by the numbe: 
Those 
students who had less than nine majors to their 
Therefore the 


of majors credited to them at the time. 


credit were classed as freshmen. 
term freshman, as used in this study, refers 
to that group of students who have passed less 
This l 


majors, considered 
the least mature in this study. 


than nine group is 


The term soph 
omore refers to the students having passed nin 


majors and less than eighteen. In the same 
way the term junior has the limits eighteen and 
term senior 


These 


terms are neither limited nor influenced in am 


less than twenty-seven, and the 


twenty-seven and less than thirty-six 


way by the technical classifications of the ur 
versity, but are arbitrary ones to denote a 
degree of scholastic maturity. In this study, 
therefore, maturity increases in even measures 
from freshman through sophomore, junior and 
culminates in senior, the highest maturit 
These groups will be referred to as classes 
The problem, stated in terms of these data, 
becomes as follows: Will a student's marks lx 
more nearly the same when he is a freshman, 
sophomore, junior or senior? In order to ob 
tain some measure of this, it was decided to « 
relate the highest and lowest marks of the stu 
dents under the respective classifications 
freshman, sophomore, junior and senior. The 
method of correlation was 


produet moment 


Therefore, the resolves itself 
Will the highest and lowest marks of eac! 
thar 


used, question 
into: 
elass have a higher or lower correlation 
that of the immediately lower class? 

In order to answer this question the highes'! 
and lowest marks in each class were correlated 
"25 group ar 1 
group. Thus, tl 

different 


under the same classification of maturity 


This was done for both the F 
for the 


correlation 


“present senior” 


was found for student 


] 


for the same students under different classi! 
This correlation is called 


The 


found in the table presented herewith 


eations of maturity. 


the “index of consistency.” results are 
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TABLE I 
INDEX OF CONSISTENCY For THE F ’25 Group AND 
FOR THE PRESENT SENIORS 


Classes 
Groups Freshman Sophomore 
F. "25 670 = O15 7112 .014 
Pres. Sr. 611 > 048 510 > 058 
Classes 
Groups Junior Senior 
Fr, "35 555 = 019 46 > 019 
Pres. Sr. 403 > .065 O9T 077 


It will be noted that all these coefficients are 
positive. Furthermore, all but two are above 
fifty. Those two are for the junior and senior 
classes in the “present senior” group. Further- 
more, each of the coefficients of the “present 
enior” group is smaller than the corresponding 
coefficient of the F °25 group. The smallness of 
he P. E.'s in each case gives the coefficient a 

ch degree ot reliability. However, attention 

called to the fact that the P. E. for the senior 
class of the “present senior” group is quite 
irge in proportion to the size of the coefficient. 
This makes this coefficient unreliable. 

But this study is a comparison of these stu- 
dents on the basis of their maturity. From 


, 


the table it can be seen that in the F °25 group 
he sophomore class has the highest correlation, 
the freshman elass next and the junior and 
senior classes following in their respective order. 
In the “present senior’ group the order from 
arger to smaller is freshman, sophomore, junior 
and senior. Furthermore, it can be seen that 
this deerease is much more abrupt for the 
“present seniors” than it is for the F °25 group. 
In the latter the difference between the junior 
and senior classes is very slight, whereas in the 
former group the more pronounced decline 


Occurs, 


CONCLUSION 

It is not within the province of this study to 
find the causes of these phenomena. It suffices 
here to say that the evidence shows plainly that, 
so far as these data are concerned, the index 
of consistency, as conceived here, indicates that 
students beeome less consistent as they beeome 
scholastically more mature. 

The limitations of this study consist in the 
tact that the number of cases is comparatively 
small for each class and also that the middle 
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letter has not been taken into consideration. 
It seems to the writer that a further study along 
this line might be profitably made. 
Epwarp B. Mersereau 
BaYLok UNIVERSITY 


READING DISTANCE AND SOME OF 
ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Ir is a commonplace recommendation that 
children when reading should hold their books 
about fourteen inches from their eyes. Four- 
teen inches may be the most hygienic distance, 
but from my observation it is not commonly 
used. Instead, children start their reading 
when six years old at a distance of about eight 
inches and inerease it year by year until at 
adulthood they use on the average about four- 
teen inches, 

Becoming interested in this point of reading 
distance I sought a method of determining it. 
The most convenient is to use a ruler to mea- 
sure trom the book to the outside corner of an 
eye. This was not feasible in a classroom. 
When tried with separate individuals it often 
produced an abnormal situation accompanied 
by a little stage fright and unusual carefulness 
in the reading. The extra carefulness would 
sometimes cause the child to hold his book 
nearer than he ordinarily did. I measured a 
few and then decided to try estimating the dis- 
tance. After a month of practice I could esti- 
mate with an average error of one half inch. 
Then I visited three of the elementary schools 
of Chicago, two rural schools and an elementary 
school in a small city. I would make from one 
to six estimates per child scattered over several 
minutes so as to eliminate unnatural distances 
the child might be using momentarily. The 
data given below are for silent reading and also 
for the end of the respective school years. 


First grade 8.2 inches 
Second grade 9.0 
Third grade 9.9 
Fourth grade 10.4 
Fifth grade 11.0 
Sixth grade 11.7 
Seventh grade 12.2 
Eighth grade 13.0 
Two hundred university students 13.8 


Such a progression of distances is what we 
might expect as the result of growth. The arms 
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and body of children are shorter than those of 
adults, so that practically all their manipula- 
tion of objects is done at closer range than is 
Children their 


knives and forks, pencils, ete., at a distance 


the case with adults. handle 


that is partially determined by their physical 
size. The young of many of the lower animals 
also do some of their seeing and manipulating 
Little 


chicks search the ground at closer range than 


at less distance than the adult animals. 


do grown chickens; calves and colts must hold 
their eyes nearer the ground when eating grass 
than do the adult animals, because their heads 
are shorter. 

Nature has made allowance in the optic mech- 
anism for the shortness of body and limb in 
children and probably also in the lower animals. 
The near-point of vision is near in young chil- 
dren and gradually recedes as they grow larger 
and older, and then unfortunately continues re- 
ceding after growth stops, so we have the com- 
The 
point at 


mon far-sightedness of past middle age. 


near-point of vision is the nearest 


nf 


which the eyes can bring objects into focus 


For several of the ages it is as follows:' 


10 years 2.76 inches 
20 years 3.94 
0 vears 5.61 


& 6 


40 years 


50 years 15.75 
60 years 39.37 


It will be seen that so far as the ability to 
focus is concerned, children of seven years can 
The 


fact that some children actually read part of 


read easily at a distance of six inches. 


the time at this short distance indicates that the 


muscles of convergence are very flexible 


Adults find it 


, 
verge the eyes on 


uncomfortable to focus and con 
objects or eight inches 
ng to read either 


would 


away. Therefore, adults lear: 
heir native language or a foreign one 
a greater distance than children 


have to begin at 


do. I have not observed adults learning to read 
their native language, but it is easy to get read 
university stu 


ing distance measurements on 


dents trying to read foreign languages. I have 
found little or no change from the individual 
distances used in reading English. 
The cases of children retarded several years 
1 From Howell’s ‘‘Text-book of Physiology,’’ 
7th ed., p. 316. 
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in school and in reading ability, because of non 
attendance or subnormal mentality, seem to show 
that ability to read has little influence on read 
From observations made on sev 
I find they hold their books 


at distances corresponding to their age and not 


ing distance. 
enty such children, 


to their reading ability. For instance, I have 
seen subnormal children ten and eleven years of 
age reading first readers at an average distance 
of 10.8 inches instead of at 8.2 inches used by 
normal first grade children. 

While children and the young of some of the 
lower animals increase the distance at which 
they view close objects as they grow older, yet 
only children seem to suffer from near-sighted 
ness to any appreciable extent. Our education 
appears to be partly to blame for the preva- 
statistics ol 
that this 


proportion 


lence of near-sightedness, for 


myopia and its complications show 


condition of the eves increases in 


to the number of years in school. 


Reading is such an artificial habit that the 
normal reaction of children when first submitted 
to it may not be the best for them. They may 
imitate the reading posture of adults and ignore 


When 


done at eight inches the prolonged 


small indicating eyestrain. 


symptoms 
reading is 
convergence and accommodation should produce 
more strain than when reading is done at say 


twelve inches, providing the type is large 


enough to require little resolving power and 


hence only crude eye fut small 


children hold their first and second grade read 


movements 


ers, Which are in large type, at about eight and 
nine inches from their eyes; and when I gave 
some seven-year-old children smaller type (nine 
difficult 


distance I 


and more material, I got no 


point) 


measurable change in tried ten- 


year-old children and adults, and they 
practically no change in distance 
rom nine to fourteen point. 
I do not there was scarcely an) 
made for the different 


of the optical 


know w hy 
distance 


The 


require it, but the 


allowance in 


sizes ol type. geometry 


; 


seems to strain ‘ 


image 


convergence and accommodation opposes ad 


justment for small type. Further investiga 


tion might give some elue, and also aid in 


determining what is the most hygienic distance 
should do their reading. 


E. B. Norson 


at which children 





